GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE

might occur when that nation lies prostrate at the feet of the
victor. It is from this point of view that one must judge the
strategic plan of Churchill to invade Europe not from the West
but through the Balkans; for Churchill realized that, with the
Soviet Union in the center of Europe, the evil of Germany in
terms of power would simply be re-created and that a new
threat to the balance of power in Europe would be engendered
by the very destruction of the one which then faced the Western
world. However one may judge the military feasibility of the
Churchillian conception of the war strategy 3 there can be no
doubt that it was politically sound.

The same disregard for power political considerations lies at
the roots of the settlements of Yalta and Potsdam. The Western
negotiators at Yalta, faced with the military fact of the domina-
tion of eastern Europe by the Soviet Union, tried somehow to
eliminate that fact by paper promises and through the instru-
mentality of democratic elections to regain that foothold and
that influence which they had lost on the battlefields. The depth
of the disappointment which shook the statesmen of the West-
ern world in the wake of the breakdown of the Yalta agreements
is primarily a result of moral disenchantment. Germany was
then regarded as the great menace to the peace and tranquillity
of the world. Germany had been defeated. And now all of a
sudden a new menace arises, and, if it were not for the faithless-
ness and obstructionism of Russians, the peace of the world
would be forever assured. If those statesmen had conceived of
the task of the postwar settlement in realistic rather than Utopi-
an terms, they could not have been disappointed at the rise of a
new power trying to fill the vacuum left by the defeat of Ger-
many. They would have anticipated it and would have taken
measures to counter it. Thus it is less the malevolence of the
Russians than the shortsightedness of the Western world which
ought to be blamed for the debacle of Yalta.

Tfee same observation is true to an even greater extent of the
Potsdam Agreement. For one who has studied diplomacy, its
roles and its art^ it is difficult to conceive of a more amateurish
and more incompetent agreement than that reached at Pots-
dam. Therej for all practical piirposes, the representatives of the
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